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ABSTRACT 



This paper focuses on pre-kindergarten programs, defined by 
four characteristics: the programs are supported by state funds, focused on 
early learning for school success or school readiness, aimed at children of 
pre-kindergarten age (under 5 years, usually 3 to 4 years) , and designed to 
deliver group learning experiences at least several days a week. The paper 
describes general approaches to pre-K used by states; provides a brief 
history of state-funded programs over the last century; describes current 
practices; and discusses trends in the field related to growth, funding, 
public schools, universal provision, working families, and quality. The paper 
concludes with recommendations for pre -kindergarten policy: (1) commit to 

universal access; (2) use all available resources in the early education 
delivery systems; (3) commit to quality and require it with program 
standards; (4) engage the community in planning; and (5) allocate sufficient 
funds. (EV) 
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In this paper, I lay out a working definition of prekindergarten program, a brief history of these 
programs over the last century, and descriptions of current practices, trends and issues. I end with 
recommendations for prekindergarten policy. 



Defining “Prekindergarten Program ” 

The focus of this paper is prekindergarten (Pre-K) programs. For purposes of this discussion, Pre- 
K programs have four defining characteristics, which are: 

1. supported by state funds, 

2. focused on early learning for school success or school readiness, 

3. aimed at pre-kindergarten aged children (under 5 years old, usually 3- and 4-year olds), 

4. designed to deliver group learning experiences at least several days a week. 



Ideally, Pre-K is one part of a comprehensive early childhood policy agenda that aims to ensure that 
all children come to school ready to succeed and that families are supported as parents and as 
essential participants in the workforce. A comprehensive policy framework would include direct 
services and supportive infrastructure such as paid family leave for parents of infants; family 
education, support and preservation; special education for preschoolers and for infants, toddlers and 
their families; elementary education; quality child care for young children as well as school-age 
children; child and family healthcare; consumer protection and information; professional 
development of the early childhood workforce; economic security for families including welfare 
reform; family friendly tax policy. Effective state policy encompasses funding, regulating, planning, 
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supporting and improving these and other essential services and programs that contribute to the 
healthy development of children. 

Pre-K Options States Use 

There are essentially three ways that states have chosen to offer prekindergarten programs: Many 
states have more than one program, using different options, which accounts for the state numbers in 
the list below adding up to more than 50. (Also, the District of Columbia is considered a state here.) 

1. Three. states (Maine, Wisconsin, and West Virginia) permit school districts to offer 
“kindergarten” for 4-year olds in public schools. Pennsylvania also permits districts to enroll 4- 
year olds but does not appropriate state funds. 

2. Nineteen states either extend or expand the federal Head Start program. Seventeen states do 
this along with having another prekindergarten program, while Alaska and New Hampshire only 
fund Head Start. In addition, two states (Delaware and Oregon) included in the next category 
have a distinct Pre-K program that follows all Head Start Performance Standards. 

3. Thirty-seven states have created a distinct program for children younger than kindergarten entry 
age. Only 4 of these states limit the program to public schools (District of Columbia, Kansas, 
Louisiana, and one of New York’s programs).* Counting the 3 states in the first category that 
only permit public school districts to offer ‘kindergarten,’ this makes a total of 7 states limiting 
operation to public schools only. 

A summary chart is attached showing current state Pre-K initiatives with 1998-99 funding levels. 

State-funded Prekindergarten Programs in the 20th century 

Before 1960, there were only three states with programs. Since the late 1800s, Wisconsin allowed 
public school districts to enroll 4-year-olds in kindergarten and claim state aid. In 1903 New Jersey 
did the same. In 1949, Pennsylvania first permitted school districts to ‘maintain kindergartens for 
children aged 4 to 6,’ but did not provide any state funding. 

Between 1960 and 1970, four states created programs. In 1965, Hawaii appropriated state money 
to expand Head Start. (The same year, Pennsylvania established that school districts could claim 
state aid for students enrolled in their kindergartens for 4-year-olds, but did not increase state 
appropriations for this purpose.) In 1966, California 1 and New York established distinct half-day 
Pre-K programs with aims similar to Head Start. In 1968, Connecticut began to appropriate state 
funds for Head Start. 



1 Since 1943, California has appropriated state funds to support full-day child development programs. 
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During the 1970s, four more states created programs. In 1977, Alaska began a program modeled 
on Head Start. In 1978, Florida used state money to extend federal Title I Migrant Preschool 
programs, and both Maryland and Oklahoma started Pre-K programs. 

In the decade of the 1980s, 23 state programs began. In 1983, Maine and West Virginia permitted 
school districts to offer prekindergarten classes. In 1984, South Carolina and Texas started 
distinct Pre-K programs, followed in 1985 by Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, and Washington. In 
1986, Ohio and Massachusetts started Pre-K programs and Rhode Island began to fund Head 
Start. In 1987, Florida and New Jersey started new Pre-K programs in addition to the ones they 
already had, while Oregon and Vermont created their first programs. In 1988 and 1989, Colorado, 
Hawaii and Iowa started Pre-K programs and Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire and 
New Jersey began to appropriate state money for Head Start. In 1990, Kentucky launched its Pre- 
K program within the state’s comprehensive education reform act (KERA) 

In the last decade of the 20 th century, 21 states took action. In 1991, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Minnesota, and New Mexico started Pre-K programs and Wisconsin began to fund Head Start. 

In 1992, Nebraska began a Pre-K program. In 1993, Georgia started its Pre-K program and 
North Carolina launched Smart Start. They were joined by Delaware in 1994 and Virginia in 
1995. In 1996 New Jersey re-designed and expanded its Pre-K program and Alabama launched a 
pilot preschool program. In 1997, Connecticut and Rhode Island started Pre-K programs. In 
1998, Missouri passed preschool legislation with funding beginning in 1999, Tennessee 
appropriated funding for its Pre-K program first legislated in 1996, and Kansas began a Pre-K 
program and appropriated funds for Head Start. Also in 1998, Oklahoma expanded its existing 
Pre-K program to all 4-year-olds. In 1999, Nevada appropriated funds to renovate several school 
buses to become mobile preschool classrooms. In 2000, North Carolina and Texas appropriated 
state funds for Head Start, Alabama failed in an attempt to secure lottery funding to expand its Pre- 
K program and legislation on preschool was introduced, but did not pass, in Mississippi. 

At the beginning of 2001, only 9 states are without any state-funded Pre-K program. These are 
Idaho, Indiana, Mississippi, Montana, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah and 
Wyoming. The Governor of Indiana has proposed to budget $50 million for activities including 
preschool, Head Start and full-day kindergarten. 

Motivating Forces 

As the history shows, PreK programs got created in waves, driven by different forces over time all 
related in some way to early learning and school success. In the 1960’s and 70’s the primary 
motivation was giving poor kids a Head Start. In the 1980’s, education reform was the driving force 
(Remember A Nation At Risk ?) along with research reports of positive results from longitudinal 
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studies of preschool interventions like the Perry Preschool Project, Abecedarian, and others. In the 
1990’s states were influenced by the National Education Goals, school readiness concerns generally 
and, more recently, by advances in neuroscience (e.g., the connection between healthy brain 
development in young children and capacity to learn). 

Current Practices in Pre-K 

In one sense there is no typical Pre-K program, given the variation already discussed. Leaving aside 
the state funds going to Head Start and concentrating on the distinct Pre-K programs, there are 
some common characteristics. 

The typical Pre-K program in the 1980’s was targeted to reach “at-risk” or very poor children, who 
were 4 years old. These programs operated for half-day sessions in a public school. Any standards 
for these programs were loosely enforced, usually existing as guidelines rather than regulations. 

Staff qualifications relied on elementary teacher certification, many of which were not ECE-specific. 

By contrast, the typical Pre-K program in the 1990’s serves 3- and 4-year old children and has a 
broader target audience than its predecessors. Eligible children are often those with educational 
disadvantage factors, with poverty or family income only one factor. At present, twelve states use 
family income and of these only five limit eligibility to families below the federal poverty level. 
Programs are almost as likely to be operating for the school day as half-day. Fourteen state 
programs specify school day or more hours, or the hours are variable by setting; 20 require a 
minimum half-day session. 

Modem Pre-K programs can be operated in public schools and community-based early childhood 
programs like child care centers, nursery schools and Head Start centers. Only 7 states limit 
operation to public schools only — 6 of these are ‘older’ programs begun before 1985; the other is 
Kansas, which began in 1998. Quality control and accountability for results have become higher 
priority concerns, with some states requiring staff to have specific early childhood education 
qualifications and programs to meet higher standards (e.g., national accreditation, federal Head Start 
Performance Standards). 

Trends and Issues 

The first trend is obvious: growth - in states involved, children served and funds appropriated. By 
now, most states have Pre-K programs, and over time existing state programs are expanding to serve 
more children. In 1999, seven states were each serving more than 35,000 children. In their Pre-K 
programs (not counting children in federal Head Start, nursery schools, child care, etc.), these states 
are serving between 5% and 40% of preschool- aged children. 
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Number served 
1998-99 


Ages of children 
eligible 


% of age cohort 
served (est.) 


New York 


38,000 


4’s 


7-9% 


California 


49,000 


4’s 


5-7% 


Illinois 


50,000 


3’s and 4’s 


8-10% 


Florida 


37,000 


3’s and 4’s 


5-7% 


Georgia 


61,000 


4’s 


35-40% 


Ohio 


30,000 


4’s 


8-10% 


Texas 


124,000 


3’s and 4’s 


21-23% 



The issue is making sure the capacity is built in the early childhood system to handle this magnitude 
of growth - availability of qualified staff, facilities, etc.. 

Funding 

The amount of state funding appropriated for all types of Pre-K programs has grown dramatically 
over time. Before 1970, the best estimate I can make is that total annual investment across the 
seven states with programs was less than $25 million. 2 By 1988, there were 28 states involved, 
spending an annual total of $190 million. 3 By 2000, there were 42 states (counting DC) spending 
close to $2 billion annually. That’s a dramatic increase in overall investment - from $190 million to 
nearly $2 billion in ten years. The issues are making the funding level per child sufficient to pay for a 
really high quality program that will produce the desired school readiness results and ensuring that 
the necessary infrastructure also gets funded, such as professional development so teachers can get 
early childhood degrees and certification. 

Public schools AND ... 

The second trend is the move toward using all the early education resources to offer Pre-K 
programs — not public schools only, but public schools and child care centers, Head Start and 
nursery schools. Better use of available resources is efficient. While it was arguably sensible in 1965 
to use only public schools, since other settings were not widely available, in the 1990’s there are 
many options. When quality early education is the goal, designing Pre-K programs to use and 
improve community early care and education resources, supporting them to meet the higher 
standards associated with the concept of prekindergarten, makes sense. The vast majority of states 
allow agencies other than public schools to provide their Pre-K programs. 



2 Marx, Fern and Michelle Seligson. (1988) Final reports of the Public School Early Childhood Study: The State Survey. New 

York: Bank Street College. 

3 Mitchell, Anne, Michelle Seligson and Fern Marx. (1989). Early childhood program and the public schools: Between promise 

and practice. Westport, CT: Auburn House/Greenwood Press. 
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